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THE CONCRETENESS OF THOUGHT. 1 

AMID the disagreements of present philosophical discussion 
(and these are neither few nor unimportant) there stands 
out one proposition on which all parties are agreed. Whether 
we are radical empiricists, pragmatists, or transcendental idealists, 
we all agree that experience is the only reality and that experience 
must be the foundation of a philosophical system. Moreover, 
we agree that experience is real precisely in proportion as it is 
concrete, and that the attempt to explain all experience in terms 
of any one part is a false philosophical method. True, we do not 
by any means agree in our definitions of concrete experience. 
On the contrary, one might well say that this is the ' locus ' of 
present philosophical discussion. The conceptions of concrete 
experience and the relation of thought to this experience are pre- 
cisely the points at issue between the different schools. The 
present paper is an attempt to outline one point of view from 
which the problem may be attacked. Its thesis may be expressed 
provisionally as follows : Rational thought is a process not of 
abstraction from concrete experience, but a process of interpre- 
tation, in which there occurs a progressive rationalization of ex- 
perience and through which the indefinite and fragmentary be- 
comes definite and coherent. By means of this interpretation, 
experience is at once differentiated and integrated. In other 
words, thought is essentially a process of concretion, not a 
process of abstraction from an experience which, as given, is 
already concrete. 

Let us begin with the definition of concrete experience. Many 
phrases are now in vogue to express the nature of the concrete. 
It is the ' given,' or it is experience ' taken at its face value,' plain 
unqualified actuality, the bare fact precisely as we feel it, and not 
as we afterward think about it. There can be no doubt that these 
phrases are descriptive of an aspect of our experience. The con- 

1 An abridgment of this paper was read before the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, December 27, 1906, at Columbia University. 
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Crete is the immediate ; it is that which is given and which we in no 
sense make. It is reality forced upon us and ready to our hand. 
In short, the immediate is knowledge in its categorical aspect, in 
which we affirm something to be true of reality. It is the asser- 
tion that the given is real, though we may not yet know precisely 
in what reference it is real, or what changes may be necessary in 
the future to define this reality. 

Immediacy, then, is an undoubted aspect of the concrete ; but 
it is important to notice that it is merely a single aspect, the mere 
' thatness ' of experience. It is an attribute which all our knowl- 
edge possesses, though the application of any particular judg- 
ment to reality may be more or less direct. Nevertheless, as a 
single aspect of experience, it is clear that immediacy is not, in 
itself, a sufficient description of the concrete, for it leaves experi- 
ence without a definite content. But the concrete is just that 
which has the richest of all possible contents, for it is of the real 
that we affirm every significant idea. The real or concrete is the 
individual, that in which we find the maximum of many-sidedness. 

It is, of course, impossible here to take up the problem of in- 
dividuality. It is necessary, however, to insist that individuality 
does not mean abstract isolation from all other beings. Even 
bare unlikeness (and this is surely the lowest form of individual- 
ity) is a relation. It rests on a judgment of comparison and 
establishes a logical connection between the two things compared 
quite as much as if the judgment were one of identity. Ex- 
clusion or isolation itself rests on the establishment of a complex 
system ol relations, provided the isolation be real. It is mere 
confusion to equate the unrelatedness of naive experience with 
actually established isolation. The first is the mere absence of 
relations because the whole experience is vague and indefinite ; 
the second is a peculiar kind of relation (a relation of negativity) 
and rests on comparisons which may involve a greater or less 
extent of experience and more or less systematization. 

If we consider a typical case of individuality, the historical 
person, we find that we have at once the maximum of isolation 
and the maximum of relatedness. To be an historical person 
means that one stands in certain relations to an indefinitely large 
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number of persons and events in one's past, present, and future. 
The number of such relations is infinite, for they ultimately in- 
volve all human society and implicitly all reality. Apart from 
these relations the individual is nothing, and only by the estab- 
lishment of them can we define the individual at all. In general, 
therefore, it may be said that individuality consists in occupying 
a place in an organized system. History is preeminently such a 
system, and in history we find our most truly individual phenom- 
ena. Just because history attempts to present a system of events 
which has teleological unity, in which every part stands in a func- 
tional relation to the whole and to all the other parts, the units 
of history are true individuals. If the wholeness of the system 
were to disappear, the individuality of the parts would be oblit- 
erated at the same time ; they would descend into vague relation- 
lessness. Relation and system, therefore, are necessary condi- 
tions of that individuality which is universally attributed to the 
concrete and real. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that rational system is 
the sine qua non of all generalizing thought. We cannot uni- 
versalize unless experience presents to us real identities which we 
can grasp and express in the form of laws. When the scientist 
attacks a problem, he invariably assumes that there is a rational 
explanation to be found. If he did not make this assumption, he 
could not take the first step toward a solution. The same as- 
sumption is made universally in practical life. The plain man is 
the last person in the world to doubt that his conceptions are 
able to deal with reality, and this firm conviction has no other 
logical basis than the postulate that experience is implicitly rational 
from beginning to end, that it is a unified system in which events 
occur in a rational manner. 

Both individuality and universality, therefore, appear to involve 
the conception of organization and system in experience. With- 
out such a system individuality is impossible, because individual- 
ity means always a certain sort of relation within a unified whole. 
At the same time, universality is equally impossible, because 
conceptual thinking cannot take place unless generalization can 
at least partially grasp real principles of synthesis. But it is 
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equally clear that both individual and universal are necessary to 
our conception of a systematic experience. Without the individ- 
ual, as has many times been shown, the universal is a bare identity 
about which nothing can be predicated. Without the relational 
aspect of experience, on the other hand, the totality disappears 
entirely. The two are absolutely correlative, and the failure of 
a philosophical theory to do justice to either cannot fail to leave 
the other imperfect. Accordingly, in the concrete experience to 
which we attribute reality, both must find adequate acknowledg- 
ment. Concrete experience must unite what is perfectly individ- 
ualized with what is perfectly unified ; it must be an organic 
whole in which complete differentiation is combined with com- 
plete integration. In a word, there is no concrete reality short 
of the Absolute ; for only there can we assume that the immediate 
involves all its relations and that the abstractly mediated has put 
on immediacy. 1 

But this ideal has clearly led us to a paradox ; for the concrete 
in this complete sense obviously cannot be given to a finite being, 
and it appears as if, in attempting to equate the concrete and the 
real, we had put them outside of experience altogether. At 
most, such a reality can play a part in our finite lives merely as 
an ideal which we progressively realize. Its sole reality for us is 
that of an end toward which knowledge is directed and toward 
which we make a real advance. For our human experience, 
therefore, the Absolute is nothing except an immanent ideal of 
perfected rationality. Here, however, the all-important question 
arises, whether an ideal of such concreteness actually exists in our 
experience and whether it is capable of progressive realization. 
Is such an ideal organic to the experience we actually have, or is 
it merely an ignis fatuus which the idealistic philosopher pursues 
to his own destruction ? Is our thought of such a character that 
it renders our experience progressively more concrete, in the sense 

1 Cf. Professor Bernard Bosanquet's discussion of the question, " Can Logic Ab- 
stract from the Psychological Conditions of Thinking ? ' ' Proceedings of the Aristo- 
telian Society, N. S., Vol. VI, 1905-1906, pp. 237 ff. Note in particular the dis- 
tinction between the real or rational concrete and the concrete of confusion, pp. 264 ff. 
I ought also to express my indebtedness for the point of view of the present paper to 
the same author's Logic. Cf. especially Vol. I, chs. v and vi. 
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in which the concrete has been defined ? In a word, is thought 
a function of concrete rationality by which experience is brought 
nearer to ideal organization ? 

There can be no question that experience, as we actually have 
it, is in some sense concrete. At all events, it is the best we have, 
and admittedly our problem concerns nothing except experience. 
Now it will easily appear, I think, that the truth of our actual 
experience lies in just the fact that it is already partially organized. 
In this partial organization we have some adumbration of that ideal 
experience in which we must assume the truth to consist. In 
other words, it is wholly fallacious to oppose the given, actual 
experience ' as it comes ' to conceptual thought. Experience, 
however ' pure ' it may be, is always instinct with the results of 
previous thought ; the immediate of to-day is that which has been 
mediated in the past. If this were not the case, conceptual think- 
ing could never by any possibility get a foothold in experi- 
ence. A multiplicity of unrelated objects, no matter how great 
their number and diversity, can never present a logical problem 
to thought. The only problem which thought can solve is one 
set by an experience which recognizes its own contradictions ; and 
such an experience is not one in which thought relations are 
absent, but which is in a state of partial but incomplete unifica- 
tion. Nor can we escape from the difficulty by supposing that 
the problem of thought is set by an unsatisfied desire or a prac- 
tical tension in experience. A need may be the stimulus which 
makes us think, but qua need it cannot set a logical problem. 
Even the need for consistency is not itself a problem for knowl- 
edge ; only the inconsistency which gives rise to the need can 
be such a problem. Knowledge, therefore, grows out of a partial 
truth into a more complete truth, from partial congruity (but also 
partial incongruity) to more complete consistency. Our experi- 
ence, as we now have it, is real or true ; but it is true only by virtue 
of the fact that it is partially rational, or, in other words, partially 
concrete. When it becomes more rational, more thorougly inte- 
grated and at the same time more individualized and differentiated, 
then it will be more concrete and real. 

In the language of logic, then, experience invariably has the 
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form of a judgment ; that is, it is essentially a unity in difference. 
It is always partially organized and capable of indefinite progress 
toward more complete organization. At the same time it is 
never a blank identity, but is an integration of differences ; that 
is, a synthesis of individuals. Moreover, it can be shown that 
the progress of thought always leaves to experience this charac- 
ter. In other words, thought is not merely a process of abstrac- 
tion from the concrete, but is the function by means of which 
rational organization is furthered. Thought does not leave 
behind the concrete and, in the effort to compress experience into 
manageable formulas, pass to greater and greater abstraction. 
On the contrary, the abstraction which thought undoubtedly uses 
is invariably a means and never the end of thought. It is the 
instrument by which thought is able to attain its goal of concrete 
rationality. 

I have no disposition whatever to underestimate or belittle the 
part which abstraction plays in thinking. It is no doubt true 
that all conceptual thinking is abstract, and much more is it true 
that those great conceptual systems which we call sciences are 
abstract. Some of them are in the highest degree abstract. 
Moreover, they are scientific for that very reason ; they have 
laboriously defined a standpoint from which to regard experience, 
and they properly insist that for their purposes all experience 
must be treated from that point of view. To admit other aspects 
of experience, even though they be admittedly more concrete, is 
to desert the point of view and thus to defeat the aim of science. 
In this case, therefore, concreteness would be merely bad science, 
because it would introduce something irrelevant into the concep- 
tual system at which the science aims. But all this may perfectly 
well be admitted, while we maintain that the abstraction is not an 
end in itself, but is a necessary means of attaining a more ultimate 
end. Nor is this end to be conceived as merely practical ; the 
ideal of knowledge itself cannot be expressed in terms merely of 
abstraction. On purely logical grounds, it may be shown that 
the abstractness of science is merely a means to a more complete 
rationality within experience as a whole. 

In the last analysis, abstraction is nothing but the division of a 
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task, and in this sense any determinate thought is abstract. We 
concentrate our attention on certain aspects of experience in order 
that we may devote our energies to a task that falls within a 
manageable compass. In this sense, abstraction is a universal 
phenomenon of human life, appearing everywhere in our most 
ordinary activities. For the merchant, the persons who enter his 
store are possible customers and very little else ; it is this aspect 
of their many-sided personalities that concerns him. The abstrac- 
tions of a sophisticated science differ from this practical abstrac- 
tion only in the accuracy with which the point of view is denned 
and the pertinacity with which it is held. Since we cannot 
deal with all our experience in a lump, we are forced to attack 
it piecemeal, and this process is abstraction. But nowhere is 
the abstraction more than a means of simplifying the problem. 
Even in the abstract sciences, it is not the abstraction which con- 
stitutes knowledge. Knowledge in science, as everywhere else, 
is a matter of logical consistency. What the scientist wants is 
a self-consistent body of concepts, and in the possession of such 
a system his knowledge consists. He is trying to do justice to 
the unity of experience from his own particular point of view. 
The abstraction as such tells him nothing ; only the unification 
of his data adds to his knowledge. In the same way, the making 
of the abstraction can be justified for purposes of knowledge 
only if the results which the scientist gains add to the rationality 
of experience as a whole. There would be no purpose in making 
the abstraction, if it did not enable us to attain knowledge which 
is to some extent real and true ; and to be real and true means 
nothing except that partial knowledge takes its place in the 
rational totality of experience as a whole. 

The concrete fact, therefore, is at once the starting-point and 
the goal of thinking; but at the goal we find the fact interpreted, 
that is, enriched and individualized by its passage through 
thought. Not only does the generalization proceed from facts, 
but it invariably turns back upon the facts and redefines them. 
The particular as actually experienced thus becomes a new 
particular, when its conceptual relations have been made explicit. 
A scientific law is significant solely because it is a generalization 
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of certain facts, but it is equally true that the fact has truth only 
by virtue of its relations within a universal. The particular never 
exists except in a certain context of relations, and if the context 
be changed, the particular itself is ipso facto changed at the same 
time. A scientific law, therefore, does not merely resume a 
multiplicity of individual events ; it interprets them and gives 
them a new and richer individuality by defining them in relation 
to each other. Without such relations, the individual would 
remain a bare isolated ' that ' without content. 

The end toward which thought directs itself is therefore the 
complete interpretation of experience. By this means, the Abso- 
lute, the ideal of rational unity, is immanent in our experience 
and organic to it. Thinking issues in knowledge and knowledge 
is an experience which realizes in part its implicit wholeness. 
Abstract conceptual thinking, the one-sidedness of the sciences, 
is the means by which we attain to concrete reasonableness. 
The concepts of science are instrumental in the attainment of 
that one-sided logical unity at which the science aims, and they 
derive their logical validity precisely from this fact. Similarly 
the science as a whole is true solely because it is capable of in- 
terpretation as a rational part of a concrete experience. One 
science may more completely do justice to the nature of the con- 
crete whole than another, and in so far as this is the case we may 
properly speak of degrees of reality among the sciences. But 
every science, even the most abstract, draws its logical validity 
from nothing except the fact that it does partial justice to the 
nature of a perfectly organized experience, that it introduces into 
human experience some part of that total organization which is 
truth. In this sense, therefore, we may hold an instrumental 
theory of the sciences which is genuinely logical and does not 
rest upon the introduction of extraneous practical ends. 

If this view of the relation between thought and experience be 
justified, considerable light is at once thrown upon certain current 
philosophical problems. 

I. From this point of view, a ' pure ' experience, in the sense 
of an experience from which thought is excluded, is nothing less 
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than a contradiction in terms. If experience exists at all, it is 
already implicitly in the form of a judgment. It is capable of 
giving rise to logical problems, and this means that it is partially 
organized and capable of further organization. Without the pos- 
sibility of progressive organization, experience would become un- 
recognizable ; it would lack precisely those qualities which, from 
the logical point of view, it must possess in order to be an experi- 
ence. ' Pure ' experience is either an abstraction or a fiction. If 
it is assumed that the immediate, extra-rational character of our 
experience is merely one aspect of it, the ' that-ness ' of experi- 
ence, so to speak, 1 there is no reason why this position should be 
combated ; but it is clear at once that such a definition reduces 
pure experience to an abstraction, and that it is therefore impos- 
sible to equate pure experience with reality, unless one is willing 
to give up the fundamental position that the real is also the con- 
crete. If, as is ordinarily the case, it is assumed that at some stage 
of development.or at some time, one's experience is actually ' pure ' 
in the sense that it is a mere datum with which thought has not yet 
concerned itself, then pure experience is a fiction. No experience 
is ever given which does not contain incipient logical distinctions, 
and which is not therefore capable of developing explicit logical 
consistency or inconsistency. The development of such distinc- 
tions within the unity of a single experience is precisely what we 
mean by thinking about that experience, and the validity of our 
thought rests on the fact that the distinctions we make in thinking 
are inherent in the experience itself. Otherwise they could be no 
more than artifacts and would necessarily remain external to the 
matter in hand. Surely we always assume that the space rela- 
tions, for instance, with which we deal in geometry are indigenous 
to the space of our every-day life. Of course no one ever ex- 
periences mathematical space in its purity, for this is an abstraction 
made to suit the convenience of one of the most abstract of all 
sciences. But it is equally certain that such an abstraction is far 
from arbitrary. The abstraction consists in the artificial isolation 
of certain real relations within our experience in order to make 

1 Cf. Professor James, "The Thing and its Relations," Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. II, pp. 29 f. 
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them the subject of a consistent logical development at the hands 
of a separate science. The propositions of geometry are real 
facts for no other reason than that they are thus at home in our 
experience, that they are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 
Our experience is of such a kind that all the distinctions of 
geometry develop within it as a natural logical growth. If this 
were not the case, it is impossible to see how science would have 
any experiential application, either theoretical or practical. 

The view that we are here combating, that real experience 
must be in the form of a datum, seems to be at bottom a relic of 
the psychologism that was an essential character of the traditional 
English empiricism and which clings persistently to those who 
are deeply imbued with its spirit. 1 How often does one find it 
tacitly assumed in current discussions that the psychological 
process is somehow a real fact, while meaning is in a way a 
derivative and secondary development from it ? 2 Because the 
process is a structural element, while the meaning is always a 
reference or a function, the former seems somehow, for those who 
have once got a firm grasp on the psychological point of view, to 
possess a quasi tangible reality which the meaning can never 
attain. But if we leave out of account the vague substantive 
feeling that we naturally associate with the psychical process, 
how do the two things compare in point of concreteness ? We 
may readily grant that both are abstract, that each involves an 
abstract point of view from which experience is regarded. But 
if each abstraction is consistently carried through, there can be 

1 One ought to except Professor MUnsterberg, who has clearly not been led astray 
by the English philosophy. His view avowedly rests, however, on another form of 
subjectivism, viz., the idealism of Fichte. It is sufficiently clear that all the criticisms 
of pure experience made above apply to any definition of experience which assigns a 
subordinate or derivative place to rationality. Whether the experience is described in 
terms of essentially irrational sensory data or irrational acts of will is a matter of in- 
difference. 

2 Cf., as a single example, Mr. F. C. S. Schiller's discussion of the question, 
" Can Logic Abstract from the Psychological Conditions of Thinking ? " Proceed- 
ings of the Aristotelian Society, N. S., Vol. VI, 1 905-1906, pp. 224 ft Note the 
following sentences : " I meant [by ' psychological conditions of thinking '] the most 
concrete thing imaginable, the psychical process in its all-inclusive activity. I called 
it ' psychological process ' merely to indicate that it was what psychology seems to 
aim at describing in its integrity and as it occurs" (pp. 257 f. ). 
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practically no question that the point of view of meaning does 
more complete justice to our total experience than that of psy- 
chical structure. An elementary logical problem, like the formal 
validity of an argument, is comparatively lucid even to the man 
in the street, while he would probably find it much more difficult 
to understand what was meant by the analysis of a merely psy- 
chical complex even of the simplest kind. In a word, the psy- 
chical process, in the strict psychological sense of the term, is a 
conceptual instrument of a highly abstract kind which is directly 
applicable nowhere except within the limits of the science by 
which it was framed. To equate psychological process with the 
' most concrete thing imaginable ' is simply confusion worse 
confounded. 

It is surely the irony of fate that our most insistent and de- 
termined 'functionalists' and 'instrumentalists' should have been 
caught in the snare of the ' given.' When truth is defined as 
merely that which works, or as that which is instrumental in 
satisfying a felt need, or as that which looses a functional tension 
in experience, it seems a trifle incongruous to find reality (with 
which the definition of truth might appear to be pretty closely 
related) defined as that which is merely given, as a datum about 
which nothing can be said without translating it into conceptual, 
and hence to some extent unreal terms. 1 In other words, 
though truth is always relative to some particular situation, and 
hence is always instrumental, reality, which is commonly sup- 
posed to measure truth, gets its entire definition from the fact that 
it is merely what occurs and has never been defined from any 
particular point of view. No doubt there is at work here a funda- 
mentally sound though misguided philosophical instinct, viz., the 
apprehension that relativism or instrumentalism ad infinitum 
leads nowhere except to scepticism. Accordingly, pure experi- 
ence, so far as it has a logical function, is merely a form of the 
much despised Absolute. Because our knowledge cannot be 
relative without end, these thinkers assume that it must some- 

1 Cf. also the anomalous fact that Professor Miinsterberg, the arch-instrumentalist, 
has based his classification of the sciences not on instrumental but on ontological 
distinctions. 
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where show itself as a pure datum which, as an isolated particu- 
larity, stamps that knowledge as definitively true or false. In 
short, we have here nothing more than a repetition of the fallacy 
which lay at the root of the pre-Critical theories of knowledge, 
whether empirical or rational, viz., the attempt to find reality once 
and for all in some single fact or aspect of experience, either in 
the datum of sense or in the rationally intuited axiom. But if the 
real is the concrete and the concrete is nothing short of an experi- 
ence completely rationalized, then clearly nothing can be more 
fallacious than to say of reality ' Lo here ! ' and ' Lo there ! ' Truth 
is the whole, and anything short of the whole, any single datum 
or single principle, must of necessity fall short of the complete 
truth. The principle may embody the truth in so far as it is an 
adumbration of the ideal totality, but just in so far as it is isolated 
from its context in experience, it must cease to claim for itself 
absolute truth. 1 

II. It follows as a corollary that, along with pure experience, 
the much debated distinction between reflectional and pre-reflec- 
tional thinking must also be given up. 2 So-called pre-reflectional 
thinking sets the problem for reflection, and this problem, when 
explicitly put, always takes the form of a logical inconsistency. 
Reflectional thinking takes up the problem and solves it, and the 
solution always means the reintroduction of logical consistency into 
experience. Where, then, is the distinction in principle between 
the two ? We are not concerned, of course, to deny any of the 
actual differences between the two sorts of experience which, for 
convenience, may be described as reflectional and pre-reflectional. 
We would maintain, however, that these differences are not 
relevant in the field of logical theory. Logic is not concerned 
with a description of those intellectual short-cuts which habit and 
training, for example, introduce into our thinking, or of those 
quasi instinctive judgments which we have never had occasion to 
elaborate and criticise. However much these mutilated forms of 
reasoning may differ in actual content from explicitly reflectional 

1 Cf. Professor Ernest Albee's discussion of the relation between constitutive and 
regulative principles in "The Significance of Methodological Principles," The 
Phixosophical Review, Vol. XV, pp. 267 ff. 

2 Cf. Professor Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory, pp. 43 ff. 
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thinking, or however important for our mental economy may be 
the power of thus abbreviating our intellectual functions, it still 
seems clear that the logical validity of non-reflectional thought 
rests on no different grounds from reflectional thought. In order 
to test a judgment which we have customarily made without 
much reflection, we have no course to pursue except to develop 
the implications that are latent in that judgment ; that is, to bring 
it into logical relation with some accepted system of judgments 
and thus determine its congruity or incongruity with the system. 
The system concerned may be more or less definite and more or 
less inclusive. That is, it may be merely the more or less sys- 
tematic body of knowledge about a subject that the average 
man possesses, or it may be a highly developed science ; it may be 
knowledge of a narrow field, or it may be coextensive with the 
whole range of our experience. In any case, however, the truth, 
here as everywhere, consists in the inclusion of an isolated judg- 
ment within an organic body of knowledge, and hence, so far as 
logical theory is concerned, the case of non-reflective judgments 
does not differ in principle from any other judgments. 

Moreover, reflectional thinking is a reinterpretation of the prin- 
ciples by which naive experience was organized. Nothing can 
be more arbitrary than to assume that unreflective or ' pure ' 
experience is constituted by a system of principles which are 
somehow different from the principles with which reflective 
thought works. Thought is merely a reconstitution of expe- 
rience, a process in which the constitutive principles (and there- 
fore the whole experience) are developed toward greater definite- 
ness and coherence. It is fundamentally false to assume that 
there are certain principles which lie outside the process of this 
reflective growth and which are therefore fixed. Even such very 
general principles as causality and teleology are always changing 
their connotation with the progress of scientific and philosophical 
thinking ; they have a strictly instrumental value as means of 
rationalizing our experience, and are therefore constantly being 
reinterpreted as the experience within which they have their 
place grows and expands. Now this reciprocity between reflec- 
tive and non-reflective thinking surely involves their identity as 
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regards essential logical nature. Accepted constitutive principles 
of experience are constantly growing by means of reflection, and 
the tentative principles of reflection are constantly being accepted 
as modifications of the, essential framework of experience itself. 
The reflective thought of to-day is the constitutive thought of 
to-morrow. Both are in principle the same, and the growth of 
knowledge involves at once the making explicit of what is im- 
plicit in naive thought, and the making implicit in immediate 
experience of what is explicit in reflective thought. 

III. If logical thought is really a process of concretion, as we 
have tried to show it to be, it follows that no extra-logical factor 
such as feeling is required in order to attain concrete individuality. 
According to the view of Mr. F. H. Bradley, 1 thought essentially 
involves the separation of a ' that ' and a ' what.' The subject of 
the judgment is nothing short of the whole of reality, and it is 
the function of the judgment to predicate of reality a significant 
idea. But the predicate can never be entirely equivalent to the 
subject ; there is always some discrepancy between the ideal con- 
tent and the reality which it qualifies. It is in precisely this dis- 
crepancy that the ideality of thought consists. If the mere idea, 
the ' wandering adjective,' were to gain actual existence, truth 
and thought would have vanished into a higher reality. Accord- 
ingly, from this point of view, the ultimate synthesis of subject 
and predicate, of reality and thought, must take place through 
the medium of an extra-logical function which can best be con- 
ceived as analogous to the immediacy of feeling. It is, of course, 
assumed that this feeling is hyper-logical and not a mere return 
to the primitive wholeness of the datum. 

But is this a fair representation of the nature of rational 
thought ? Does the judgment merely operate externally upon 
reality by labeling existence with a non-existent adjective ? In 
a word, is thought abstract in the sense that its qualification of 
reality must by some inherent necessity fall short of complete in- 
dividuality ? If the preceding analysis of the function of abstrac- 
tion in thinking is accepted, these questions may be answered in 
the negative. The difficulty seems to lie in the fallacy contained 

1 Appearance and Reality, cb. xv. 
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in the following argument : Because judgments are actually ab- 
stract, i. e., because they deal with a determinate part of reality, 
therefore the function of judgment is essentially a process of par- 
titioning the real and hence cannot attain concrete totality. Or, 
in Mr. Bradley's terms, because in judgment we qualify reality, 
which is always more than appears in any single judgment, with 
an adjective which, as a determinate meaning, is less than all-in- 
clusive, therefore it is an essential moment of judgment to main- 
tain the inequality between the two ; if the inequality should dis- 
appear, judgment would vanish with it. But this is not neces- 
sarily the case. If judgment is conceived not as an adjectival 
qualification of a previously undetermined reality, but as the ex- 
pansion and interpretation of an already qualified experience by 
a process of logical growth, the difficulty disappears. The new 
qualification is not a ' wandering adjective ' to be attached to real- 
ity ab extra, but is a development of the substantative reality 
itself. The judgment has merely brought to light certain rela- 
tions latent in the experience ; it has not superadded an ideal 
content to an existence already definitively real. The fact that 
some, or even all, judgments deal with less than the whole of ex- 
perience does not justify the conclusion that any effort to express 
the totality of experience is necessarily incompatible with the 
nature of judgment. On the contrary, from the point of view of 
the present paper, the hope of solving, by a hyper-logical feeling, 
an essentially rational problem which has been defined as 
inaccessible to thought must be regarded as an ignis fatuus. If 
the judgment is a function of concrete organization by which our 
finite experience approximates complete rational unity, it is clear 
that this rational unity itself cannot be conceived under any other 
analogy than that of judgment. The introduction of 'feeling,' 
even though defined as hyper-logical, merely adds a new diffi- 
culty to the problem by neglecting that form of unity in differ- 
ence which is the essential mark of all rational thinking and which 
appears to be absolutely essential to any fruitful conception of 
synthesis whatever. 

IV. Last, and perhaps most important, the admission that 
thought is a function of concrete organization implies a definite 
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conception of the nature of reality. From this point of view, it is 
fundamentally an error to look for reality in a given experience 
which is not rationally organized. This is to attack the problem 
from the wrong end. Reality lies not back at the beginning of 
experience, in an experience which has never suffered the con- 
tamination of thought, but forward in the ideal which we are 
trying progressively to realize. Present experience is undoubtedly 
real ; it is all the reality of which we are possessed or of which we 
can now have any knowledge. But it is real because rational 
thought is immanent in it, because it has reached a stage of partial 
organization. A perfectly rationalized experience is the ideal at 
which the search for truth aims, and such an experience is the 
absolutely concrete and hence the absolutely real. Only in this 
ideal of an absolute experience, in which both the universal and 
the particular are at once satisfied, can we hope to find meta- 
physical reality. And the instrument by which this reality is 
made organic to our actual experience is a concrete thought 
which uses abstraction only in the progressive realization of such 
an ideal. 
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